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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this instructional guide used at 
Roosevelt University is to provide training information^ about 
reading, literacy, writing, and adult reading instruction for tutors 
and tutor supervisors. After a review of the literature, the 
instructional guide is developed in a step-by-step workbook format 
that allows the future tutor to work at an individual pace. Each of 
the 12 e«.ercises presented provides opportunities for practice, 
writing, and discussing the content presented, (Three figures and 18 
references are included.) (MS) 
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Tutortna Proaraa 

Introduct Ion 

The purpos«i» of this instructional guide is to provide 
training information about reading, literacy, writing, and 
adult reading instruction for tutors. A review of relevant 
literature precede:, a discussion of the exercises. This 
review presents current thinking in the field of reading 
ir.struction and provides an educational fra»ework and contex ' 
for the reading curriculum. 

The instructional guide Is developed in a step by ste(' 
work book format that allows the future tutor to work at an 
individual pace. Each of the 12 exercises presented below 
provides opportunities for practice, writin<^, and discussing 
the content presented. The exercises are meant to be 
followed in the order and manner in which they are presented. 

The activities comprising this section are introductory 
in nature. The concepts and definitions to be presented 
regarding reading will be elaborated upon throughout the 
instructional guide. 
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TtM review of the literature is divided iato three 
sectiona. The first section defines the reading process froi 
three currently held viewpoints about reading: top-down* 
bottoB-up» and the interactive models. The second section 
discusses the concept of literacy especially as it relates to 
surviving in a print society. The third section investigates 
the writing process and the relationship between reading and 
writing. Finally, the fourth section, discusses the latest 
research and techniques Including Jcu and life related skills 
in teaching reading to adults. 
Definition of the Reading Process: 

Illiteracy among adults Is a serious concern in 
virtually every area of the nation (Calvin and Root, 1981). 
In the United States alone, it Is estimated that six «llllon 
adults are unable to read, and are classified as functionally 
Illiterate. In Chicago, It Is estimated that one In four 
adults Is Illiterate (Hendricks, 1983). 

In order to provide tutor-tutee Instruction and training 
information. It Is necessary to define the reading process. 
Many definitions for the act or process of reading exist; 
some going at far back as the turn of the century. What can 
be derived from all these definitions, however. Is that 
reading Is a process that requires access to meaning. A 
common element to each definition of reading whether current 
or historical In nature revolve around meaning (See Figure 
1). 
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Figure 1 



History of the Definition of Reading 



Reading is thought getting and thought Manipulation (Huey» 
1908) 

Reading is Reasoning (Thorndike^ 1917) 

Reading is the process of getting neaning froa printed word 
syabols (Heilman^ 1967) 

The essential skill in reading is getting neaning fv'oii a 
printed or written aessage (Carroll^ 1976) 

Reading is conprehens ion or the search for meaning (Mason 
and Au» 1986) 



Arriving at meaning.. froa the printed page# ..eferred to 
as the top-*do«n process in reading^ requires that the reader 
puts to use all the available background and world knowledge 
that they bring to the printed material (Smithy 1979). What 
this actually means» is that when engaging in the reading 
act» a reader does come to the printed page with all their 
past experiences (Heilman» Blair» and Rupley# 1986). For 
example » in order to read the following part of a recipe^ one 
must rely on background experiences or prior knowledge: 

This statement requires that the reader knows what "preheat* 
means» as well as an oven and a temperature of 400. Without 
this knowledge^ a reader is at a less for true understanding 
of the text. Another aspect of the top-down process of 
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I«araia9 rta^d Is that the reader uses their past esperi- 
eaces to predict neaning as they read.(^oodiian* 1973). For 
exaikple, oae vay to think about predicting as you read is to 
90 back to the previous statement and oait the word 'oven". 
As a reader cones to the aissing word they can use their prior 
knowledge in order to help thea predict the aissing word. 

Preheat _______ ^2, 400 

A reader aight ask such questions as What can I preheat? 
The reader aight then predict possible choices such as an 
oven> a griddle » a waffle iron, etc., thesa predictions 
coaing froa previous or , prior life experiences. 

In contrast to the top-down model of reading is the 
botton-up model. In this approach, reading is viewed as a 
"sound it out" or phonics approach; accumulating the smaller 
pieces slowly getting to the overall message of the text 
(Fingeret, 1984). In order to understand this approach, we 
can go back to the example of: 

Pfhaat ^p O 

In the bottom-up approach, one would begin with the word 
"Preheat" and break it up into individual sounds such as: 

P-ra-ha-at 

Thi» approach or viewpoint about reading is in sharp contrast 
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to the top-down approach* Hovover» a third viewpoint of 
reading ^onbines both the top-down meaning theory with the 
bottom-up phones skills approach^ referred to as the inter- 
active model. In this models reading is viewed as meaningful; 
a process constructing meaning. Phonics is seen as a use- 
ful possiblity for identifying specific words in the text. 
The three models are outlined below in Figure 2. 

Figure 2 



Prior knowledge Skill oriented 

what reader brings phonics 
to the print 

knowledge of the sound it 

world out word 

by word 

me ssage -mean i ng eve nt ual 1 y 

to meaning 
or message 



Interactive 



top-down bottom-up 
meaning phonics 



Althoucfh the meaning of functional illiteracy is varied^ 
in the broadest senses it includes people without access to 
printed material relevant to their informational needs. It 
also includes the lack of rudimentary reading and writing 
skills (Levlne^ 1982). Literacy has many facets (Bettelheim^ 
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1981 fron not reading any print fern to reading a technical 
report. By some definitions^ literacy is defined as the 
inability to function with reading material beyond a given 
grade level such as fourth or fifth grade. For the purpose 
of training tutors and tutees» literacy should Include both 
reading and writing skills necessary to survive In a print 
society. Hunter and Harmon (1979) define literacy as the 
possession of skills perceived as necessary by particular 
persons and groups to fulfill their own self determined 
objectives as family and community members^ citizens^ 
consumers, Job-*holders» and members of socials religious or 
other associations of their choosing. . .the ability to deal 
positively with demands made on them by society and the 
ability to solve problems they face In their dally lives. 
Writing and Reading: What is the Relationship? 

When defining 1 lteracy# one cannot eiclude or overlook 
the writing aspects necessary to survive in a print society. 
Just stop and think of the writing that Is required during a 
given day. For example # one may need to write a note to 
their child's teacher^ write a grocery llst# or fill out an 
application for a Job. Consequent ly# as literacy tutors one 
must understand the nature and scope that underlies the 
writing process as well. However^ in order to understand 
writing^ one way to look at It Is In terms of Its relation- 
ship to reading. In other words# how reading and writing are 
related to one another. (Tlerney and Pearson^ 1983; and 
Graves and Hanseni 1983.) Figure 3 below points out some of 
the similarities between reading and writing. 
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Flqure 3 



Reading and Writing Similarities 

both are used to communicate 
both use language 

both construct message and meaning 
both are a process 



One vay to view the relationship between both reading 
and writing is to think of a time during the day when you 
might use both. For example » if ycu had to leave before your 
children get home from school to run an errand^ you might 
leave them a message such as the following: 

Went to the store. Be right back. 

Please clean your room! 

One instructional approach to reading combines both reading 
and writing; the Language Experience Approach (Stauffer^ 
1970). In the Language Experience Approach^ the teacher 
provides an experience for all to participate la, this is 
followed by either dictating or writing a story to the 
teacher about the experience. This material then serves as a 
reading source for the students. For example^ in working 
with adult students one might find an experience such as 
getting a driver^s license just enough to begin discussion. 
Once discussion of the experience begins^ the tutor C3n take 
dictation from the tutee» eventually using the dictation as 
reading materials. 
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Tgaehlcia B#adlna ^ Wrltltio Is. Adults 

Now that the definitions of reading and literac/ have 
been lntroducted# Instruction In reading and writing for 
adults can be discussed. Several Important facts nu^^t be 
considered vhen teaching adults to read (Meyer# Keefe and 
Bauer» 1986). Firsts we aunt remember that Interpreting 
meaning Is the goal of reading. In other words# If adults 
who are learning how to read spend all their time sounding 
out individual words# then there will be little or no purpose 
to their reading. Consequently^ the lessons used to teach 
adults must be set up around gaining meaning from the print. 
In other words# lessons must be derived from the readers 
world knowledge and prior eiperiencea and should be 
meaningful. Second^y^ provide meaningful strategies for 
instruction. Thirds select meaningful Job-related materials 
that the reader knows something about and fourths reading and 
writing relationships should be modeled in all lessons. 

In the remainder of your training to become a tutor# it 
will be Important for you to keep these points in mind. As 
you b^gin your tutor Ing-tralning sessions much of what has 
been discussed in this Review of the Literature will be 
translated into actual exercises for you to work through. 
Each step of the training process is aimed at understanding 
the nature and scope of the reading process and how to teach 
adults to read. Most Important # is that reading is for 
meaning and it is a life-long activity. 

o 
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Tnal^yget^ tonal gjQjl^ for Tutorg qJL ^•^Aina 

EXERCISE 1^^^ 

In ordtr to devtlop your definition of reading, several 
eierclses follov for you to do. When you finish you should 
begin drafting a definition of reading that covers three 
coaponents. In order to complete this eierclse, you alght 
answer the following questions as you compose your 
definition. 

2||2fi£ft^lSA^ De # t n 1 1 1 on Bead 1 net * 

What does reading personally mean to you? 

Look at your own life long relationship with reading, what 
does It mean? 

What do you think are the critical components of reading? 

What skills do you think an adult should have? 

How do you feel about reading? 

What Is your attitude toward reading? 

Prmeticml Definition BftlAlOSL: 

What eiamples from your dally a ^ f e can you think of that 
require reading? 

Do you help your children with their homework? Read the 
Bible? 

Why do yott think that we need reading skills to survive dally 
In a print society? 

What about living In a city? Does It require special reading 
skills? Taking the CTA? Street slgnts? etc. 

Do we need reading to be productive citizens? 

What about reading for enjoyment and appreciation? 

What about betterment? 

What about reading skills to become a problem«solver? 
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RHuftAt tonal (^ftf |n<tiQrv q± gfidliasL: 

Even though you are Just beginning this manual, think 
about how you night begin teaching adults to read. You Might 
think of ways that you were taught to read, you night think 
of ways that have worked when you have helped your child with 
hoaework. 
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rr>dl«tdual AettvltV 

Use the space provided below to compose your theoretical* 
practical and educational definitions. 



T^eorat leal 
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EXERCISE 2 

D#v#lQDina Your P#rsQtial Definition 2I Wi^itina 

Now that you have completed your definition of reading^ 

you can begin thinking about formulating your personal 

definition of writing. This exercise will follow the same 

format as the definition of reading. 

This exercise begins with an exercise on the writ lag 

process. When you finish you should begin drafting a 

definition of writing. 

Individual Activity 

In order to complete this exercise, answer the following 

questions as you compose ./our definition. 

Thaorgtlcal D#f tnlt ion 2L Writing: 

What does writing personally mean to you? 

Look at your own life long relationship with writing, what 
does it mean? 

What do you think are important writing skills? 
How do you feel about writing? 
Do you write often? 

Pr;%i^tteal Pe^iftltton ^ WrltlM: 

On a daily basis, how do you use writing? 

Why do you need to write in order to survive in this society? 
How is writing necessary to communicate daily? 

?!^ucAt lonal Daf Inlt ion of Wr 1 1 1 na : 

Think about how you might begin teaching adults to 
write. Think of ways that have helped you in your own 
writing as well as helping your children with their homework. 

ERiC 1 c 



Individual ftetlvltVL 



Use the space orovlded below to compose your theoretical* 
practical and educational definitions. 



Theoretical 



Praet leal 



Edueatlonal 
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EXERCI3B 3 

This exercise introduces you to the types of decisions a 
tutor will have to make when working with adults. Diagnosing 
both reading and writing skills is the heart of all good 
teaching and tutoring. In order to tutor adults in reading 
and writing* a tutor Must be able to diagnose the strong as 
well as weak areas of a tutee. In other words* once you have 
identified where a tutee needs work* you can plan appropriate 
lessons to follow. 

Here are so«e coaaon situations that you «ay encounter 
as a tutor. Read each of t^e following paragraphs carefully; 
eiplain your answer for each below: 



A. John is a 38 year old tutee that you are working 
with. He knows nothing about alphabetizing. He 
seeMS to learn when given a chance; he prefers to 
work alone. You have noticed that he see»s to learn 
best when he uses his visual «ode (eyes) in learning 
tasks. You have decided to teach hl« the simple task 
of alphabetizing by using large visual letters and a 
telephone directory. Explain how you aight begin 
with your instruction. 
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B. Ulth JohQ» you are also respoaalble for Jerry 

aad Patricia. After you read the lafornatloa belov, 
decide If you can use the sane alphabetizing activity 
vlth then. Do you think they will have the sane 
success as John? 



Jerry already knows how to alphabetize. He enjoys 
working In snail groups. You have noticed that he 
has learned a great deal by listening. In other 
words his auditory node (ears) seens to be strong. 
Do you think that he will have the sane success as 
John? Explain. 



Patricia knows how to alphabetize sone of the tine. 
You are not sure that she has conpletely nastered the 
task. She seens to work best In snail groups. Pron 
what you have observed she seens to prefer listening 
(auditory) as well as reading (visual) during your 
Instruction. How do you think she will respond to 
the alphabetizing task? 



What you have probably already realized In this 
exerciser Is that each of the tutees that you will be working 
with have different strengths and weaknesses. In fact# each 
tutee will have a unique set of learning characteristics. 
What you have done with these three situations Is Infornally 
nade sone Instructional decisions. Infornal diagnosis of 
learner characteristics Is what you will be doing the entire 
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session with your tutees. Your diagnostic decision naking 
remains ongoing about a tutee. As you work through a session 
vith your tutees# your diagnostic decisions become the 
Information you use to plan the neit activities. For 
eiample# let^s look at some tutor observation comments that 
could possibly arise from Jerry# John and Patricia. 



Day 1 



Day 2 



John 



Very successful vith 
large letters - able 
to put into proper 
sequence. Will start 
with telephone 
directory tomorrow. 



Explained and 
demonstrated how the 
telephone book is 
organized. He 
appeared to under- 
stand. 



Jerry 



Mostly observed today. 
He tried to help John 
with the large visual 
letters. 



Had no difficulty with 
telephone directory 
activity. 



Patricia Was able to alphabet- 
Ue with help. It 
seems that she has 
difficulty worklig on 
tasks independently. 



Will wait to workman 
telephone directory - 
continue with letter 
sequence . 



As you can see» each day of instruction is built on the 
previous days outcomes; or what happened during the session. 
In this manner^ informal diagnosis by the tutor is continuous 
on a daily basis. The tutor is constantly learning new 
information about the tutees strengths and weaknesses. This 
in turn is used for the next tutoring session. 
Groun Actlvltir 

Now that you have completed this exercise # compare your 
answers with several other tutors. Discuss reasons that each 
of you have for your answers. 22 
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Kevla Is 35 years old. He Is reading at about a 
fifth grade level. His vord recognition skills are 
very neaK. He spends auch of his tlae trying to 
sound out Individual vords. Consequently^ he does 
not gain aeanlng froa what he Is reading. You have 
observed that In tutoring situations he does best 
when words are presented froa his background 
experiences; words that are faalllar to hla. He has 
shared with you that he Is very active In his church 
coanunlty and he Is working toward becoming a 
carpenter. He likes to work with his hands and can 
use aost tools. What kind of word recognition or 
vocabulary lesson would you plan for hla? Be as 
specific as possible. 



Now that you have completed some possible Ideas for 
Kevln» share your response with other tutors. 

A possible lesson for Kevin could be one that would 
allow Kevin to use his background knowledge and 
experiences In both church and using his hands In 
carpentry activities. For example^ a reading lesson 
dealing with vocabulary specific to carpentry may be 
Just what he needs to be successful. It will also 
allow yoo to see how he does on word recognition 
tasks, h simple Cloze procedure^ where Kevin has to 
fill la the missing word might be a good starting 
point. Some Cloze examples follow: 

Directions for Cloze exercises: Read the sentence 
and fill In the missing word by selecting the word 
that makes the most sense. 

!. An electric Is the best tool for 

cutting wood. 

drl 11 saw pan 



2. A carpenter wears a _____ hat to protect his 
head while on the Job. 

red Jungle hard 
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3. A carpeater nust know how to haMMer 
Into drywall. 

nails paint plaster 



Th« Cloze procedure is a slaple way of helping adults 
learn to use conteit as they read. The use of 
context requires that the reader look beyond a single 
letter or word. It Is best to delete words that the 
adults wkll be able to guess correctly by using their 
backgi^'iind knowledge and experiences. 



D. Mary Is a 40 year old woaan and mother of three 

children. She has difficulty comprehending what she 
reads. She has told you that she can read words » but 
doesn't understand what they mean. Hary «ay be 
selecting materials that are too difficult for her. 
Additional ly» she May lack sufficient background 
experiences necessary to understand what she Is 
reading. In working with '-^r, she has told you that 
she would like to be able to read and understand the 
newspaper. How would you assist Mary In selecting 
appropriate reading Materials? What kind of lesson 
would you plan? 



Now that you have completed this lesson* share your 
responses with other tutors in your group. 

Writing skills are just as important as reading skills 
and they can be taught together. Because they are so closely 
related* writing actually allows one to see «ore clearly the 
uses of print; it allows the tutee to become familiar with 
written language as well as practice in creativity* 
organizing and expre69ing thoughts* spelling and increasing 
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vocabulary. The tutees that you work with can either write 
or dictate la£or«atlon to you; this material can then be used 
as a source for reading. Many adults who want to read 
better, also want to learn how to write better. On a dally 
basis* adults use writing for aany purposes such as to 
coMMunlcate with others. Job related writing, etc. What 
other ways do we need writing on a dally basis? Make a list 
of possible ways writing Is needed on a dally basis. Share 
your answers with other tutors. 



The next several activities coablne both reading and writing 
into the sane lesson. As you work through each situation, 
think about how reading and writing are related to each 
other. 

E. Marlene, a 30 year old tutte would like to 

learn how to write better. On aany occasions she has 
wanted to send a letter to her daughter's teacher, 
but didn't know how. The following Is a saaple of 
her writing: 
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In a small group^ discuss hov you would proceed vlth 
Marlene. What areas would you work on? Brainstorm a 
list of responses below. 



What are some of the strengths In her writing? 



What are some of the weaknesses In her writing? 



In working with several tutees» you discover that 
thv^y enjoy writing dally Journals. What do you think 
your tutees could gain from writing In a Journal? 



Pretend that you keep a dally Journal. Spend the 
neit few minutes writing entry In your journal. 
You can write about anything you want. 
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Jouraal entry hert : 



Dally Journal writing can b« an excellent source to give 
tutees special attention as well as to Motivate thea to wr'te 
about life experiences. Journal writing can also serve as a 
source to help students work through probleas that they may 
be encountering in their lives. By writing about situations, 
problems* solutions, etc. a tutee lay see outcomes, 
consequf ..ces, etc. that lay otherwise go undiscovered. An 
important element to successful writing experiences, revolves 
around a positive environnent for writing. The tv'cor should 
encourag* daily writing in a non-threatening atmosphere 
without fear of everything being "wrong" or "corrected". 

G. Ralph, a 27 year old tutee, found a job description 
in the newspaper. The ad requires responding by 
letter. How might you proceed In helping Ralph apply 
for the Job? How could you develop a lesson around 
meeting his needs? 

27 
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EXERCISE 4 

Tht purpose of these exercises is to guide you Iji finding 
appropriate materials to work with your tutees. Finding the 
appropriate «aterials Is very important. You will need to con- 
sider several factors when selecting materials. First, the 
level of difficulty cf the materials and secondly, the interest 
of the material. Interesting material for adult learners is a 
critical component of tutoring. For mtny adults, leii^rning how 
to read, L^as been an embarrassing situation. They may have 
been put in a situation where they felt that they had to read 
"babyish" or 'childish" books. Consequently, they may have 
developed poor self concepts and negative attitudes toward 
reading. If the adults are interested in what they are 
reading, chances are they have had some experiences or back- 
ground knowledge on the topic. Since many adults lack the self 
confidence and motivation necessary for success in reading, 
interest matching becomes a critical element. Using materials 
to generate interest and motivation will help to hold the 
reader's attention. Few adults will sustain a book that they 
do not enjoy reading. Adults learning how to read better, must 
be given books that they can read successfully as well as en- 
Joy. This will help to ensure successful reading experiences. 

The simplest technique for finding out what Interests your 
adult tutees have Is to administer the following Adult Reading 
Interest Inventory. This Inventory Is divided into three 
categories: I would like to read about... 

T would like to read... 
ERXC I n^^d to read... go 
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Adult Reading Interest Inventory 



by Betty Heathlngton 
and Patricia Kosklnen 



Directions: Tell your student that you would like to find out 
vhat he/she vants and needs to read about. Explain that you 
will read soae possibilities out loud and that she/he has five 
choices: "very llttle^^ •a little,* "neutral,* "luch,* or "very 
■uch.* Read the Iteas to your students: Circle the number (1 to 
5) which most accurately describes your student^ s reaction to 
the I tea. At the end of each of the three cate- 
gories, ask for further Interests which were not on the list. 



1. I would ll..e to read about... 



a. animals 

b. auto aechanlcs 

c. child care. 

d. cooking 

e. faaous people 

f. history 

g. law i*. 

h. aystery 

1. politics 

J. religion 

k. romance 

1. science fiction 

m. sewing 

n. sports 

0. travel 

p. tv/movle personalities. 



Very 



lit 



le 







Very 






much 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 



I ali^o like to read 



2. I would like to read... 

Very Very 
little much 



a. 




1 2 


3 i 


\ S 


b. 




1 2 


3 * 


1 5 


c. 




1 2 


3 * 


I 5 


d. 




1 2 


3 * 


1 5 


e. 




1 2 


3 * 


I 5 


f . 




1 2 


3 * 


1 5 


9- 




1 2 


3 * 


1 5 


h. 




1 2 


3 * 


1 5 


I. 




1 2 


3 * 


1 5 


J. 




1 2 


3 < 


1 5 


k. 




1 2 


3 * 


1 5 


1. 




1 2 


3 


1 9 



I also 1 Ike to re«iv 
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Adult Reading Interest Inventory (cont'd.) 



3. I need to read. * 



Very 



lit 



a . ads 

b. application foras. 

c. Bible 

d. bills 

e • checks 

f. chhlldren's homework/books. 

g. coupons < 

h. dictionary 

1. labels 

j. letters/nall 

k. manuals < 

I . maps r 

a. aenus 

Q. newspaper stories 

0. recipes 

p. street signs 

q. telephone directory 

r. vork orders/contracts 



I also need to read 



le 







very 






Mucn 


















d 






d *^ 






d ^ 






d ^ 




-a 


d 9 






d *S 






d 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4 5 



Heathlngton* B.3.» & Kosklnen» P. 3. (1982) Interest Inventory 
for Adult Beginning Readers. Journal of R^adtna 26(3) 
(252-256). 
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After the tutor has adMlnlstered the Inventory » they can 
select the reading Interests that were rated highest for 
possible lessons. The tutor would then plan and select 
Materials appropriate to the tutcres Interests. 
EXERCISE 5 

Wr 1 1 1 na Tator Leaaon PI Atv 

Th« nest eserclse Is designed to guide you through the 
process of learning how to develop a tutor lesson plan. The 
lesson plan fornat that you will learn consists of the 
following three components: 

Objectives 

Strategy 

Organization 

30 
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Each of these lesson plan sections will be discussed in 
detail followed by examples and an opportunity for practicing 
each. Every time you engage in a tutoring session* you 
should have prepared a lesson in advance. A plan should 
provide the goals* instruction* and organization needed to 
successfully carry out the lesson. Lesson plans should allow 
for built-in flexibility. That is* the tutor aay need to 
aake changes in a plan during an ongoing lesson. For 
example* let's say that you were working on how to read 
utility bills. During thfs lesson* you find out that your 
tutees want information on paying bills by aail as well as 
paying bills in person. You aay not have planned to discuss 
this as part of your lesson* however* it is perfectly airl^hl 
for you to branch out from the lesson and cover other 
information. The following section will cover the three 
components of a lesson in a step-'by-step sequence. 
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Stan anm i Writing Objectives 

Qbigfctivga ! Objectives are the goals you have decided upon 

for your tutees based on an Identified need. 

State soae objectives that you have had In your own life: 

Mv 11 fe Qblaet Ives ! 



The purpose of the next activity will be to help you learr. 
how to develop and write tutee based objectives. 
Directions: For each of the situations below write a 
stateaent describing the. object Ives you wish the tunee to 
accoapl Ish. 

1. Several tutees In your group lack the skills necessary In 
reading the want ads In the newspaper. 
Tutee objective 



2. Joan Is a fairly successful student* however, her 
spelling skills are very weak. 
Tutee objective 



3. Several tutees are having difficulty with envlronaen- 
9 tal words such as street signs* directions, etc. 
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Tate<» objective 



4. A tutee has requested that you help hla le&vrn i,o¥ to pay 
his bills. 
Tutee objective 



Group Activity ! When you complete the objectives* share and 
compare yoAir responses with others in the ulass. 
step tHQ t Developing strategy for tutor lessons. 
Once you have identified learning objectives for yo;ir tutees. 
you must begin to plan out your instructional strategy or 
procedure. This next section is designed to help you plan 
and develop a variety of tutor strategies for teaching 
reading. What do you think a strategy is? Write your answer 
below. 

ft. atraf a» i& 



In the last section (step one) you were asked to state sose 
of your own life objectives. What strategy(s) did you use to 
accoaplish those objectives? In other words what did you do 
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to achieve the objectives? Write your answer below: 



As you have probably already figured out, a strategy Is 
a plan of action, or a step-by-step procedure for achieving 
the objectives. In teaching reading, you will develop 
Instructional strategies based on the needed objectives that 
yor have planned for your tutees. For example, let's look at 
some typical tutee objectives and begin to plan appropriate 
strategies for carrying out the lesson. 
Qbiaet ivea : 

The tutee will learn how to read a '^TA «ap. 
The tutee will learn how to read a CTA train schedule. 
The tutee will learn how to get fro« ho«e to the loop by 
reading a CTA «ap. 

In order tc begin thinking about Instructional strategies, 
ask yourself what could I posslblly do to help the tutees 
achieve these objectives? Write your responses below 



Now, try to develop Instructional strategies based on the 
objectives below. The first one Is star^sd for you. 
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Ll£Afi. Qb1*ettwe 

1. The tutee will learn 

how to read a CTA aap 
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1. Bring In CTA «aps for 
tutees to look at 

2. Identify vocabulary 

3. Identify landaark loca* 
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tlOQS for tutees. 

4. Distinguish between bus 
and train routes 

5. 

6- 

2. Tutee will learn how to I*— — — — — — 

read a CTA train schedule 2.^...^„.....„... 

3. 

4. 

5. 

3. Tutee will learn how to 

get froa home to the loop 2. 

us Ing a CTA map 3 ................ 

4. 

5. 



The neit section provides a list of some Instructional 
strategies for vocabulary^ coiiprehenslon# and writing. These 
strategies »ay be Implemented for any of your future lessons 
that you develop for your tutees. 



-writing new words for vocabulary development 
-finding survival words In the newspaper 
and want ads 

-word games such as "Boggle" 
-charades 

-experiencing a word (such as #«ub#ratit) 
CQmprmh#rigtQn Stratm qima 

-writing a story from an experience 

-acting out a sc«ne from a book 

-reading the newspaper 

-oral reading together - taking turns 

-what do graphs and charts actually mean? 

-reading an insurance form 

-studying the Bible 



Writing atrat#fll#a 
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-writing ttorUt 
-ketplag a dally Journal 
-preparing a rtsuaa 
-writing a butlnast letter 
-writing a letter to a friend 
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at#p thragi Organizing yocr lesson 

Mow that you can write objectives and plan a strategy for 
carrying them out; the details of organization must be worked 
out. What do you think Is Included In the organization of a 
tutor plan? Write your answer below: 



Many elements go Into the organization of a plan; however, 
the Most Important Include: 

3. Loeation of Igaaon 
5. Maf rlala for Igaaon 

The components or elements that go Into successful 
organ izatlon* will be defined neit. It Is critical that the 
tutor thinks very carefully about each of these areas In 
planning out the lesson. The best objectives and strategies 
In a lesson can turn Into a dls«.ster without proper 
organization. One of your goals as a tutee should be to have 
lessons that go saoothly. This will happen with practice and 
organization. 

Hmm at Imuran: At What time Will the lesson take place? 

How long will the lesson actually last? 

Soae* for leaaear Will you Sit at tables and chairs? Will 

you have privacy for the lesson? Is the 
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Space coaduclve for learalag? 

LocAt Ion 2L l^a^Qft - Where will the lesson take place? Where 

will the tutoring session be held? 
Is the location aproprlate for 
tutees? Is It appropriate for the group 
size? 

Tut## aize 2L i^aaog^^ Will you be working with more than one 

tutee? small group? large group? 
whole class? Is the group size appro- 
priate for your Instruction? 

Matar ialfl for l^aaons What will I be using for Instructional 

resources? 



teztbooks 
workbooks 
chalkboard 
chalk 

paper /pencils 
high Interest books 
library books 
paper back books 
newspapers 

audio-visual aaterlals 

gaaes and kits 

teacher aade aaterlals 

telephone books 

survival reading materials 

Job/career related materials 



Writing Pimn; Develop a Strategy and organization plan for 
fullfllllng this objective. 

Qbi#ctiv#£ The ttttee will learn how to read coupons 



Qroatilzation: 
Time 



Space 
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Locat Ion 
Size 

Materials 

Writing ^ Plan; Develop a strategy and organization plan for 
fullf«lllng this objective. 

Object Ives The tutee will learn how to help his/her children 
with their hoaework 

Qraanlgat ton: 

Time 

Space 

Location 

as 
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Materials 

Mritina ^ Plant Develop a Strategy and organization plan 
based on this objective. 

Qbiceti vi The tutee will learn how to read for information 

in an eMergency (Medical* fire) 

Strafgy. 

Organ 1 gati or* ! 
Tiae 

Space 

Location 

Size 

Materials 



1^ 
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BXERCISBS 6 THROUGH 8 

PUnniag for life-long Reading and Writing 
The neit three eiercises are geared toward preparation of 
life-long related reading and writing lesson plans. Up to 
this point* you have defined reading and writing* assessed 
reading and writing needs* administered an interest 
inventory* and finally* developed a tutor lesson plan. 
Neit* each eiercise will provide ideas needed to prepare for 
each of your tutoring sessions. As stated in the Review of 
the Literature* reading instruction for adults learners 
should be personally meaningful. Therefore* your lesson plans 
should be developed from' the ne<}ds of the tutees; while 
keeping the strategies as personally Meaningful as possible. 
The neit 0 eiercises will focus around the following: 
Eiercise 6) Personal writing eiperiences . ^ , 

Eiercise 7) Life long vocabulary learning 
Eiercise 8) Life long Reading Habits 

EXERCISE 6: P^raaniil Writing E«pgrianega 

There is a critical need to develop reading skills along 
with writing skills. Many possibilities eilst for writing on 
a daily basis. Even if your tutees do not have any writing 
skills* they can dictate to you. Whgr* writing ideas aoma. 
froM? The best possible source for writing ideas can come 
from the tutees life experiences. The material can then 
serve as a reading source for the tutees. Finding ideas that 
interest tutees to write about may take time. Allowing them 
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to discuss life eiperiences nay help in drawing out previous 
trips, etc. As a tutor, you nay need to provide experiences 
for your tutees to eventually write about; an activity or 
stinulus to briug out discussion. You night capitalize on 
their interest by taking then on a connunity field trip. You 
nay also elect to bring in a stimulus for discussion such as 
a novie, or even a resource person. Followng is ^ list of 
possible experiences that could generate discussion and set 
the environnent for writing. 

Field trips 

observation of an object 
denonstrations 
showing how things work 
f ilns/novies 

talking about experiences 
1 istenlng to stories 

Group Activity! What other ideas do you have for generating 
poss4ble writing topics? 

Following the discussion of the experience several 
possibilities exist for noving into dictation or writing. If 
the tutee is able to Mrite, the tutor can encouragt co begin 
writing about the discussion. If the tutee has not had nuch 
success in writing, the tutor can take dictation fron the 
tutee either on paper, a blackboard, a chart, or a word 
processor. Another alternative to this approach is letting 
the student dictate his ideas and experiences l;«to a tape 
recor'^r. By utilization of dictation, the uutee does not 
have to be concerned with spelling and punctuation, the 
student is xree to create fron experiences. 
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SCfiilfi. Activity 

Find a partner and practice taking dictation from one 
another. 

Taking Dictation 

Directional Use the space provided to practice taking 
dictation froa anotner tutor. 



Once an experience story Is completed, many skills In 
learning to read can be utilized. Can you think of skills 
that you could teach or reinforce from a written or dictated 
experience? 



Let us explore the range of skills that can be taught. For 
example* if a dictated story Is presented to the group, the 
tutees caa be asked to Identify ceirtaln vocabulary words or 
asked comprehension questions related to the story. 
Additionally, the tutor nay duplicate copies for all to read. 
The chart below Indicates a sample of the many skills that 
can be taught and reinforced through writing. 
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SaibIul fiX Skills ibAi bi. lAusikii PvriM d. piet^t^d 

t*'^ttt#n Story 

Alphabet Idtntlf ication 

Capital letters^ s«all letters 
Consonants and Vowels 

All other phonic principles 
Sight Vocabulary Development 

Speaking vocabulary in print 
Capitalization and Punctuation 

Gramner and mechanics 
Sequence of ideas 

What happened firsts seconds etc. 
Oral Reading 

Expression^ Word Analysis^ etc. 
Silent Reading 

Comprehension^ different purposes 
Spell ing 

Patterns and rules 
Pine Motor Skills 

Copying the story 
Manuscript and Cursive 

Improve handwriting 
Main Idea 

Identification of theme 
Narrative Form 

Concept of a story» exposition^ direction^ etc. 
Locate Facts 

Detail 

Journal writing is another excellent source for daily 
writing. A journal can be used at all dmes in a person's 
life. It is an excellent source to use during difficulty or 
conflict; allowing or^e to write about all the personal 
feelings and emotions. Journal wilting is also a good source 
to use when life is relaxed and things are going well. It 
allows one to write about the clamness# serenity^ etc. taking 
place. Journal entries also allow one to share different life 
experiences with others as well as provide private memories 
of experiences. Journal writing should have the option to be 
private and confidential or freely shared with others. 
Some idwas for Journal writing are listed below: 
^ - tutees can write journals that are autobicqirahical in 
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nature » this can be done daily^ or when certain experiences 
are encountered. 

- tutees can keep Journals that reflect on the future* 
going to schooU getting a Job» etc. 

- Journals can be kept on career goals 

- Journals can be a source of problei-sol v lng# each 
entry toward a solution. 

Please use the space below to wriwe a Journal entry 
reflecting on the ira*n*ng process of becoming a tutor. You 
nay share your writing if you like. 
Journal Entrvr 



EXERCISE "i 

Planning for 1 ife lona vQcabularv learning 

Are there any words that you have heard or seen that you 
are not sure of their meaning? Stop for a few ninutes and 
think about it. Write down below a word(s) that you do not 
know the meaning for. Next, try to recall when you heard it 
or saw It. Was it on the news? In the newspaper? In other 
words# what was the context?^ 
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Unknotifi word Contcit 



Croup Activity 

Share your responses with other tutors. What kinds of words 
did they coae up with. 

How do you go about seeking aeafilng to unknown words? 
Write your response below: 



Probably^ many of you said that you look up unknown 
words in the dictionary. This is a good skill to use. 
However^ there are other ways to figure out meaning of 
unknown words. 

One way is the use CQntg«t > Context is defined as using 
every available clue around the unknown word to help you 
figure it out. Context clues can include: 

-looking at the pictures^ or illustrations 
-reading on to figure out the word 
-looking at any grammar clues 
-try to pick up meanings^ definitions^ etc. 
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Ho¥, try to figure out the nlsslng words belov fron using 
cont'Mt • 

Example of using conteit: 

Some ...... would never nake It through the heai wave without 

being watered nany tines during the day. 

Many gerdners use ««..«for trlnnlng hedges In their yard. 

The Aster Is an annual .....that bloons In 9-11 weeks after 

planting. 

^^..provldes nutrients directly to the plant roots. 
As you have been able to Infer fron these sentences # the 
context clues center on gardening. Obviously^ the more 
background knowledge or experience one has about gardening, 
the easier the unknown word Is to predict. 

Another way of keeping new vocabulary alive for tutees 
Is a technique called Vocabulary 3elf "Collection Strategy . 
This activity serves as an effective tool for carrying out 
Independent vocabulary developnent for adult learners. The 
approach developed by Haggard (19831 consists of a nultl-step 
process. It should be stressed to the tutees that the words 
they will learn are words that they need to know. The words 
should In soae way be neanlngful to the tutee. For example: 
they should select words they cone In conact with. Perhaps a 
letter fron their chlld^s teacher has a unknown word, or a 
word they saw In the newspaper. The following dally sequence 
can be followed for using this approach. 
Day Qnmi Announce to the tutees that the will be respon* 
slble f c ' bringing to class ^ words which they 
believe the entire class should learn. These words 
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should come from their enviroaieat* 
Day TwQ! Tutees should write their 2 tfords on the board upon 
entering the roon. When the session begins^ each 
tutee should identify their word and tell what 
it neans^ where they found it, and why they feel 
the class should learn it. 

PollQw^uD Activity: Students can then be urged to use the^e 

words as part of their writing tasks, 

SCfiUa Activity! 

Stop now! Have each tutor In training go directly to the 
board and write down 2 words - go through the procedures as a 
class, 

EXERCISE 8: Plaaniiiq ILfe^lona reading Hablta 
£n order to help establish positive attitudes toward reading; 
the opportunity for daily reading during tutoring should 
exist. Your goal should be to develop llfe*long reading 
habits in all your tutees. 

Let us exaalne our own llfe*long reading habits. Firsts 
can you think back to a time when you didn't know how to 
read? Jot down any thing that yov^ reaeaber. 



Group Activity ; 
Share your responses 
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Neit, can you remember tines la your life - esreclally when 
you vere growing up that you read for pleasure » enjoyaent and 
relaxation? Jot down one of those experiences as you 
renenber it. 



CrQUD Activity: 
Share your responses 

Dc you renenber ever being read to as a child? Going to 
storyhour^ the 1 Ibrary? etc? How do you think you developed 
good reading habits? 

What do you consider to be good habits that vUl help develop 
and encourage life-long reading? 



Share your responses 

In each of the dally lessons that you plan for your 
tutees» It Is necessary to <<^^lude a uninterrupted silent 
reading period* This should be a structured period set aside 
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each day for the tutees to read anv Information they select. 
Tutees should be encouraged to read from a variety of sources 
provided such as hardback and paperback books » newspapers* 
magazines* comlcSf the Bible* or any other self-selected 
materials. Your major goal should be for the tutees to feel 
enjoyment and success In becoming life long readers* 

A goal for each of your tutees should be to apply for a 
Public Library Card. In order to apply for a library card 
the tutee must be able to write his/her name and provide 2 
forms of Identification. One sure way that this can hapen* 
Is to go to ^ public library with your tutees and take them 
through the application. procedure. 

EXERCISES 9-12 

Sttrvivai Bftaflios. 

The basis of teaching reading to adults who can't read Is 
to provide for them the skills necessary to function In a 
print environment. In order for you to be prepared as a 
tutor* the following four exerclsef will center on: 
Exercise 9 - Job Related Skills 
Exercise 10 - Dally Information 

Consumer Information 
Exercise 11 - Working with homework 
Exercise 12 - Reading for protection 

When you wrote your personal definitions of both reading and 
writing you wrote a practical definition of each. The 
Practical definition focused on the survival aspects of both. 
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Wh do ve need to read and vrite in order to survive in a 
print society? Go back to exercises t and 2 and reread vhac 
you have identified as inportant. 
EXERCISE 9 
Job-Rftlated Sic i 1 1 a 

This exercise is designed to help you develop tutor 
lessons that focus on teaching Job*related skills. In order 
to do this we »ust identify what Job-related skills entail. 
Make a list of what you consider to be important Job related 
skills. 



Career Job Poftalbll It lea 

Probably the first area to discuss with tutees should be 
centered on career and Job possibilities. Where would you 
begin to look for a Job? The newspaper is an excellent 
source as the want ads provide the needed source of 
informtioQ* 
AfitlYitY 

Develop a lesson plan around Reading the want ads of the 
newspaper. 
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Qbleetlvea Strategy Qraatilzatian 
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As tutees begin to find and select want ads» you will 
need to guide them on developing a resuae. The best way to 
do this is to provide a framework for what should be 
included. In other words provide a nodel plan. What do you 
think should be Included in a Resume? 



Name 

Address 

Phone 

Educat ion 

Previous work 

Conaunity involvement 

VoluAteer 



Once you have decided what should be included, draft a resuae 
with your tutees. Be sure that when it is rewritten you have 
checked it for any errors. 

Now, develop a lesson plan for writing a resvae. 
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Object Iva Strataav QroAn Izat Ion 
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Once a resune Is co«pleted, a tutee can begin applying 
for appropriate Jobs. Often tines, the way you apply for a 
Job is through a letter. This requires sending a cover 
letter with a resune. See exanple below: 



Pro«: Date: 
To : 

Dear ....: 

I an applying for the secretry Job as 
advertised in the Chleaao Tribune. Enclosed 
is ay resume showing a./ work experience. 
I nay be reached at 875-5891 after 5 p.n. week- 
days. 

Sincerely yours. 



Mary Watkins 

You night want to practice writing letters of application 
with your tutees. 

ftetivitvt Develop a lesson plan around the letter of 
appl icatioQ 
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The purpose of this section Is to teach you how 
prepare your tutees for filling out a Job application. It 
win be Important for then to have a broad understanding so 
they win be able to fill out any Job application. The best 
way to prepare thei for any application Is to get thei 
faftlllar with Job appl let ions. Bring in applications and go 
over any unknown vocabulary or language that is used. It is 
very Importnt that the completed application is as perfect as 
possible. A saRplo application follows: 



Job Appl icat ion 



P^raonal Inf oraat ion 



Name Social Security Number 

Address 

phone 

Edueat iQft 

Nam£ and date attended-graduated 

High School 
College 

Pr#viQum Work B»p*fr tence 

Name and address Position Dates 

Name Address Business 

Di.te Applicant's signature 



Activity 

Develop a lesson plan around filling out a Job application: 
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EXERCISE 10: nallv ^al Conauacr Itif orwat Ion 

This exercise is designed to help you become familiar 
with the wide range of dally reading and consumer iaformation 
that is available. Your tutees will need to become 
proficient in reading dailv survival materials as well as 
becoming informed consumers. 
Dally Reading Inf ormat Ion 

Dally reading Information can include all sorts of 
print. What do you consider to be the 1 "Q^^^ important 
pieces of printed information that you come into contact with 
on a daily basis? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

You may have listed some of the following— newspaper* CTA 
map» schedules* mall* children's homework* etc. 

Develop a lesson plan around teaching Dally Reading 
information. 
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Strategy Organ i gat tan 
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CQfiauner Tn^Qr^^t Ion 

Being an inforned consuner r^quies sone special 
attention- You nust know how to read labels^ iienus# bllls# 
coupons^ advert isettents# etc. The follovinc; list includes 
general infornatlon that your tutees should learn in order to 
becoae informed consumers. 



labels! look at products-- identify important vocabulary 
Menus: hov do you order economically? 

bills! phone# 9as# electric^ hov to analyze It, solve any 
problems 

cQunons! are using coupons really wise? checking for 

technical vocabulary 
bank account : eiactly how to do it in an economical way 
Understanding Advertisements: what is 
really a deal? 



Activity! Develop a lesson plan from any of the consumer 
information areas. 
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Qb<«etiv« Strategy Qraantzation 
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EXERCrSE 11 

Working yith Children* a Hoaftwork Pel ialoua ^nfoirMat ton 

Many of your tutees will be Interested In Improving 
their reading and writing In order to help their children 
with school related work. Additionally, many adults feel 
that they lack the skills necessary to read religious 
aaterrals r specifically the Bible. The following sections 
will provide Information that wU help you to teach thea to 
work with their children as well as religious Information. 

HflM¥flrK 

Probably the best preparation you can clve your tutees 
for helping their children with homework. Is to encourage 
thea to read to, and with their children. Encourage thea tc 
read a book when their children are reading school related 
work. Find a coafortable location to set the reading 
ataosphere In the hoae. The alght set aside a certain time 
each evening just to work on homework. Other activities for 
reading with children include: 
t> selecting stories together 
2) taking turns reading orally. 



EXERCISE 12 

Raadina for protection 

Reading for protection is one of the aost valuable tools 
that you can provide for your tutees. They aay encounter a 
situation that requires reading in an emergency or to save a 
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life. 



Uhat do you coasider read lag for protection to iaclude? 
Make a list below: 



Reading for protection means that your tutees can protect 

A 

themselves in a variety of situations. You might go over the 
following information words to oe sure they know what each 
means: 



You might 9 k your tutees where they have seen these words - 
in what context? For example, take the word gmaramncv - %sk 
where they have seen the word - hospitals, airplanes, etc. 
What doec the word Emergency mean? Another very important 
word is pQiaQft - think about all the things in homes that are 
poisonous. Flad out if your tutees know how to identify 
labels with Poisonous ingredients. 



Protection Vocabulary 



No Trespassing 
Don't Walk 
Walk 

School Crossing 

Danger 

Bike Xing 

Women 

Poison 

Men 

Hospital 



Stop 

Do Not Enter 

Caution 

No Swimming 

Ped Xing 

Keep Out 

Emergency 

Phone 

Exit 

Police 



ERIC 



Activity 

Develop a lessoa plan arouad reading for protection. 
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S upervlalon of Tutors 
In order for the tutors to coatinue learniag about the most 
effective instructional practices to teach reading* ongoing 
supervision and feedback is necessary. Therefore^ the purpose 
of this section Is to provide a set of guidelines for the 
Supervisor. These guidelines are divided into tvo categories. 
1) Supervison of the tutee-tutor ing session and 2) working with 
only the tutors. These guidelines are meant to be implemented 
in a fleiible fashion. In other words* some you may find will 
apply more directly than others to certain situations. It will 
be up to you to decide t\ow and where they fit your situation. 
The most important point to keep in mind as a supervisor* is 
that you want to help bring about on-going professional growth. 
You want to give consistant reinforcement and confidence to 
the tutors; praising them for doing a good Job. 
Superv 1 a Ion tutor Inq aeaa iona 

The followng guidelines could be used in a check list 
fashion. Some may apply more directly than others. 

1) Has th0 tutor identified clear objectives for the lesson? 

2) How are the objectives evident or presented in the lesson? 

3) Does the tutee have the background knowledge for the 
objectives? 

4) Is the tutee aware of the purpose of the lesson? 

5) Has the tutor decided what the tutees need to know? 

6) Has the tutor done some diagnosis of reading 
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and writing nttds? 

7) Has tha tutor provided the "readiness" for the lesson? 

8) Has the tutor provided direct explanation of the lesson... 
step one» step two...? 

9) Are examples for the lutet provided? 

10) Have strategies been developed that carry out the 
specific objective in a clsar manner? 

11) Does the tutor '-nintain a positive environment for 
the tutees during the session? 

12) Does the tutor provide consistant feedback and 
reinforcement during the tutoring session? 

13) H98 a positive rapport for learning been established 
between the tutor and the tutee. 

14) Are provisions made for aU. the tutees in the group? In 
other words, are all. the needs of the tutees considered? 

15) Are the lessons interesting and inviting for the tutees? 
Are interests sustained? 

16) Are the experiences of the tutees taken into consid- 
eration during individual lessons? 

17) Is Reading for pleasure /enjoyi'^^nt a part 
of each tutoring session? 

18) Is the Reading instruction kept at the appropriate level 
for the tutee? Not too hard or too easy? 

19) Does the tutor appear to communicate with the tutee? 
Is sensitive to the tutee? 

20) Does the tutor have high expectations for the tutee? 

21) Does the tutor provide beginning and ending review 
for each lesson? 

k 

22) Is there sufficient time to practice new skills during 
the lessons? 

23) Is the lesson organized? Enough time provided? Space 
appropriate? 

24) Are the materials effective for each objective? 

25) Is there some sort of recordkeeping or monitoring 
of tutee progress? 

ERLC 
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Megt Ina with Tutors 



When Meeting vlth Just the tutors, the supervisor should 
have a specific set of goals to acconpllsh. Additional/^ tutors 
should be able to discuss any Iwaedlate problems^ etc. What 
follovs# Is a list of possible topics and Ideas that could be 
covered when aeetlng vlth tutors. 



1) Provide dlacuaslon t lae for tutors to talk about their 
Individual eiperlences. Let thea discuss how they solve 
problems^ etc. 

2) Leagon Plaofilna - allow tutors time for working on weekly 
plans. Make sure that they understand the correct lesson 

f oraat. 

3) Models - have model lesson plans available for students to 
see that cover a wide range of topics and Ideas. Give out 
copies for thea to add to their file. 

4) Diaanoaift - on-golng diagnosis should be discussed. In 
other words» are they able to aonltor continuous and on-going 
diagnosis? Provide for the tutors Inforaal checklists, 
teacher-aade observation forms, etc. Perhaps a session with the 
tutors could be spent learning how to administer and Informal 
Reading Inventory. 

5) Materials ^lUl Paaources - spend a session looking at 
supplemental tutoring materials. Bring In new materials to 
share when available. 

6) Attdlo^visual - make use of any audio-visual materials that 
may be available. Bring In movies, overhead projectors, 
fUm-strlpe, etc. Demonstrate how to use each. 

7) Coeputers - Demonstrate using the computer. If possible 
provide word processing for tutors so they culd then train their 
tutees. 

8) Coamunltv Resource s - take the tutors In the community - 
make sure they know the places available for field trips - 
especially the public library. 
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